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from the introduction to Part II ("Historical Sketch of Religion in Greece") 

and Part III ("Religion and Other Phases of Life in Greece"). Part I treats 

of "Forms of Religious Belief and Practice in Ancient Greece." 

Frank B. Meyer 
The University or Wooster 



A Companion to Latin Studies. Edited by John Edwin Sandys, 
Litt.D. The Cambridge University Press, 1910. Pp. xxxv+ 
891. $6. 

To those familiar with Whibley's Companion to Greek Studies this book 
will need no introduction. While the plan of the two books is the same the 
latter volume is somewhat more comprehensive in its outline. It contains 
sections on the "Ethnology of Italy" and the "Topography of Rome" to 
which the earlier work shows no corresponding chapters. Several subjects 
are treated in more detail. 

"The aim of the present work is to supply in a single volume such infor- 
mation (apart from that contained in histories and grammars) as will be most 
useful to students of Latin literature." (Preface, v.) The editor has had the 
assistance of many scholars in his task and it must be said that he has succeeded 
admirably. He has produced a real handbook on Latin studies and not an 
encyclopedia like the von Miiller Handbuch. 

The book is divided into ten chapters dealing with: I, "Geography and 
Ethnology of Italy"; II, "Fauna and Flora"; III, "History" (treating 
briefly of methods of chronology, followed by full chronological tables); 
IV, "Religion and Mythology"; V, "Private Antiquities"; VI, "Public 
Antiquities"; VII, "Art"; VIII, "Literature"; IX, "Epigraphy, Palae- 
ography, Textual Criticism"; X, "Language, Meter, History of Scholarship." 
In spite of the vast amount of ground covered it is surprising how much 
detail is packed into these 800 pages. One is surprised to find a complete 
alphabetical list of provinces (pp. 408 ff.) or sections on roads and travel 
(p. 422). At the end of each chapter is a short but carefully selected bibli- 
ography. The book is freely illustrated. 

The chief value of this book is that it makes easily accessible a great mass 
of facts. It will be especially valuable to those students and teachers of 
Latin who do not have access to a well-stocked library. To the teacher of 
history who is not a classical specialist it will be invaluable; and there are 
few students of Latin, however alert, who will not often be glad to make use 
of its well-ordered information. 

The chapter on Latin literature suffers by being treated in sections and 
by three scholars. It may be convenient to treat prose and poetry separately, 
but a comprehensive view of the subject is best obtained by viewing the whole 
mass of literature as a continuous development. In this respect the chapter 
on literature in the Companion to Greek Studies is much more satisfactory. 
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The weakness of a work of this nature is that facts must be presented, 
for the most part, categorically without qualification even where, were there 
more space, the author would doubtless put many limitations on his state- 
ments. Much evidence has to be omitted. Under such conditions many 
statements will be left open to criticism. Is Nemesianus a truer poet than 
Calpurnius? (p. 642). Why should the bibliography under meters (p. 842) 
be so scant? Why should no attention apparently have been given to the 
monographs on rhythm? Many questions of such details arise; but on the 
whole the work is most admirably done and the volume is sure to find a place 
next the right hand of many a student of Latin. 

Louis E. Lord 

Oberlin College 

Plutarch's Cimon and Pericles. By Bernadotte Perrin, professor 
emeritus of Greek literature and history in Yale University. 
New York: Scribner, 1910. Pp. xi+287. $2. 

This is a companion volume to Professor Perrin's Plutarch's Themistocles 
and Aristides, published more than nine years ago. The editor hopes soon to 
add a third on Nicias and Alcibiades. We are told not to expect a fourth of 
the projected series, Demosthenes and Alexander; but it is a hope which we 
are very loath to relinquish. 

Though this is nominally a translation of two of Plutarch's Lives the 
text of the translation occupies but a third of the book. Five essays precede 
the translations: I, "Primary Sources of Greek History for the Pentecon- 
taetia"; II, "Chronological Table of Events in the Lives of Cimon and Peri- 
cles"; III, "Outline Sketch of Greek History during the Pentecontaetia"; 

IV, "The Sources of Plutarch in His Cimon with an Analysis of the Life"; 

V, "The Sources of Plutarch in His Pericles with an Analysis of the Life." 
A new translation is given of the Funeral Oration of Pericles and notes on the 
two biographies are added. 

Professor Perrin's object has been to make "accessible to students and 
teachers of Greek history in popular form, material for the critical study of 
the greatest century in the history of Athens, arranged in connection with 
biographies, by the Prince of Biographers, of the six greatest Athenian states- 
men of that century." (Preface, ix.) To attain this end Professor Perrin 
has not scrupled, as he himself indicates, to analyze Plutarch unsparingly. 
Nor has he omitted from his notes many things which are familiar to students 
of the classics but which may not be equally well known to students of history. 

In retranslating the Funeral Oration, one is at the same disadvantage 
which besets revisers of the Bible. Jowett's translation has attained almost 
the sanctity of an "authorized version"; and when we begin such passages 
as "For the whole earth is the sepulchre of illustrious men" (p. 171), every 
altered word jars. But even here the fine literary sense, the faultless style of 
Professor Perrin does not fail and at the close we must admit the Thucydides 



